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tyadinys: The IPajhdad IPad, CENTO, 
and the Eisenhower Doctrine 


THE BAGHDAD PACT (1955) 

AND THE CENTRAL TREATY 
ORGANIZATION (CENTO) 

The Baghdad Pact was a defensive 
organization for promoting shared political, 
military and economic goals founded in 1955 
by Turkey, Iraq, Great Britain, Pakistan, and 
Iran. Similar to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), the main purpose 
of the Baghdad Pact was to prevent communist 
incursions and foster peace in the Middle East. 

It was renamed the Central Treaty Organization, 
or CENTO, in 1959 after Iraq pulled out of the 
Pact. 

In the early 1950s, the United States 
Government expressed an interest in the 
formation of a Middle East Command to protect 
the region against communist encroachment. 

The nature of some of the ongoing tensions 
in the region, like Arab-Israeli conflict and 
Egyptian-led anti- colonialism, made it difficult 
to forge an alliance that would include both 
Israel and Western colonial powers. Instead, 
the U.S. shifted its focus to the “Northern Tier,” 
referring to the line of countries that formed 
a border between the U.S.S.R. and the Middle 
East. The idea was to conclude an alliance that 
would link the southern-most member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Turkey, with the western-most member of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
Pakistan. 

Turkey and Pakistan signed an agreement 
in 1954 to increase security and stability in the 
region. In February 1955, Iraq and Turkey signed 
a “pact of mutual cooperation” in Baghdad to 
resist outside aggression, and they opened it to 
other countries in the region as well. In April, 
the United Kingdom announced its intention 
to adhere to the Pact, and it was followed by 
Pakistan and finally, Iran. The King of Jordan 


considered joining, but he could not overcome 
domestic opposition to the pact. The United 
States signed individual agreements with each 
of the nations in the Pact, but it did not formally 
join. Instead, the United States participated as an 
observer and took part in committee meetings. 

Developments in the Middle East in the 
years that followed weakened the Pact. In 
1956, Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel Nasser 
seized control of the Suez Canal, an important 
international waterway. Israel responded by 
invading the Sinai peninsula, and British and 
French forces intervened. The outcome of the 
incident was a profound loss of British prestige 
in the region, which in turn damaged its position 
of leadership in the Baghdad Pact. A series of 
events in 1958, including an Egyptian -Syrian 
union, an Iraqi revolution, and civil unrest 
in Lebanon threatened regional stability. In 
response to these developments, the United 
States invoked the 1957 Eisenhower Doctrine 
as justification for intervening in Lebanon. The 
members of the Baghdad Pact except for Iraq 
endorsed the U.S. intervention, and in 1959, 

Iraq announced it was formally leaving the 
arrangement. As a result, the other signatories 
to the Baghdad Pact formed the Central Treaty 
Organization, or CENTO. Although the United 
States was still not a member of the organization, 
it did sign bilateral military aid treaties with 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, ensuring that it would 
continue to be active in supporting the CENTO 
members. 

CENTO never actually provided its 
members with a means for guaranteeing 
collective defense. After the withdrawal of Iraq 
from the Baghdad Pact, CENTO moved its 
headquarters to Ankara, Turkey, and the United 
States continued to support the organization 
as an associate, but not as a member. CENTO 
never created a permanent military command 
structure or armed forces, but the United States 
provided assistance to its allies in the region. 

By the close of the Eisenhower Administration, 


it had become clear to CENTO members that 
that the organization was a better conduit for 
economic and technical cooperation than it 
was a military alliance. In 1979, the Iranian 
revolution led to the overthrow of the shah 
and Iran’s withdrawal from CENTO. Pakistan 
also withdrew that year after determining 
the organization no longer had a role to play 
in bolstering its security. CENTO formally 
disbanded in 1979. 

THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
(1957) 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower announced 
the Eisenhower Doctrine in January 1957, and 
Congress approved it in March of the same year. 
Under the Eisenhower Doctrine, a country could 
request American economic assistance and / 
or aid from U.S. military forces if it was being 
threatened by armed aggression from another 
state. Eisenhower singled out the Soviet threat in 
his doctrine by authorizing the commitment of 
U.S. forces “to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of such 
nations, requesting such aid against overt 
armed aggression from any nation controlled by 
international communism.” 

The Eisenhower Administrations decision 
to issue this doctrine was motivated in part 
by an increase in Arab hostility toward the 
West, and growing Soviet influence in Egypt 
and Syria following the Suez Crisis of 1956. 

The Suez Crisis, which had resulted in military 
mobilization by Great Britain, France, and 
Israel— as well as United Nations action-against 
Egypt, had encouraged pan-Arab sentiment in 
the Middle East, and elevated the popularity and 
influence of Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. President Eisenhower believed that, as 
a result of the Suez conflict, a power vacuum 
had formed in the Middle East due to the loss of 
prestige of Great Britain and France. Eisenhower 
feared that this had allowed Nasser to spread his 






pan-Arab policies and form dangerous alliances 
with Jordan and Syria, and had opened the 
Middle East to Soviet influence. Eisenhower 
wanted this vacuum filled by the United States 
before the Soviets could step in to fill the 
void. Because Eisenhower feared that radical 
nationalism would combine with international 
communism in the region and threaten Western 
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interests, he was willing to commit to sending 
U.S. troops to the Middle East under certain 
circumstances. 

The first real test of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine came in 1958 in Lebanon, where the 
threat was not armed aggression or a direct 
Soviet incursion. Lebanon’s President, Camille 
Chamoun, requested assistance from the 
United States in order to prevent attacks from 
Chamoun’s political rivals, some of whom had 
communist leanings and ties to Syria and Egypt. 
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Eisenhower responded to Chamoun’s request 
by sending U.S. troops into Lebanon to help 
maintain order. Although Eisenhower never 
directly invoked the Eisenhower Doctrine, the 
American action in Lebanon was meant not 
only to help Chamoun’s Government against its 
political opponents, but also to send a signal to 
the Soviet Union that it would act to protect its 
interests in the Middle East. 

Source: http:// history.state.gov 


